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THE number of fatal fires that have occurred during the 
present winter has been unprecedentedly large. Scarcely 
a week passes that does not add to the long list of lives 
lost in burning buildings. If any proof was wanting to 
demonstrate the inefficiency of the building laws in general, 
this wholly unnecessary loss of life supplies it. Our cities 
are filled with great structures, where many persons 
assemble daily, that are wholly deficient of means of escape 
in case of fire, while others are but partly supplied with 
escapes. Many have but a single means of exit from the 
different stories, and when this single stairway is in flames, 
the inmates are placed in frightful peril. It ought not to 
be possible for propertyowners to erect or maintain such 
death traps. 





A BILL introduced in the California legislature proposes 
to levy a tax of three per cent upon the gross premiums 
received by agents of other State companies, for the bene- 
fit of firemen’s relief funds. It also requires each agent to 
file a bond in $50,000, conditioned that he will truly re- 
port all premiums received and pay the tax. A protest 
against the passage of the bill has been made by the 
underwriters’ committee, on the ground that the tax isa 
discriminating one, oppressive to a certain class of taxpay- 
ers, and unconstitutional. All the arguments that have 
been used in the East against similar laws are urged upon 
the California legislature, and underwriters are confident 
that the bill will be defeated. It is uncertain, however, 
what will become of it, as the firemen, who have votes, are 
urging it strongly. The tax proposed is not in lieu of any 
other, but is to constitute an additional tax. 





THE number of public buildings that have been burned 
in the past few months should be sufficient to convince the 
public authorities that some measures for their protection 
are absolutely necessary. In at least three instances, the 
destruction of extensive buildings, erected and maintained 
at public cost, have been attended with frightful loss of 
life, resulting from the criminal neglect of ordinary precau- 
tions to save those who might chance to be inmates of 
them. How many more public buildings, in which are 
gathered the wards of the State, are in an equally danger- 
ous condition no one knows, or is likely to, until fatal dis- 





asters reveal the facts. Legislative committees should be 
appointed in every State to inspect all public buildings and 
cause them to be equipped with adequate life-saving applli- 
ances and means of fire protection. In many instances, 
these buildings are located in the suburbs of cities, outside . 
the reach of fire departments, and are not provided with 
the means of putting out fires. We hope our legislators at 
Albany will take this matter in hand and cause a thorough 
examination to be made of every building over which the 
State exercises any control. The lives of those who look 
to the State for protection are too sacred to be trifled 
with, and there should be no repetitions of the burning of 
reform schools or lunatic asylums, with the loss of life that 
almost inevitably accompanies such disasters. 





IN our edition of January 29, we noted the fact that the 
license of the Hibernia Insurance Company of New Orleans 
had been revoked by Charles P. Swigert, Auditor of Public 
Accounts of the State of Illinois, upon the ground that 
the company had removed suit brought against it by W. 
G. McCormick & Co. from the State to the United States 
Court, under the provisions of the Illinois statute which 
provides for the revocation of a license in-case of such re- 
moval. Since that time the Hibernia has vainly endeav- 
ored to have such revocation set aside, and to that end 
has employed new counsel in Chicago, and also in Spring- 
field. A reargument of the question took place recently 
before the Auditor and the Attorney-General, on the 
application of the company to set aside the revocation on 
the ground that they did not know that such a law was in 
existence. The Auditor, however, by advice of the Attor- 
ney-General, refuses to annul his former action, and the 
Hibernia is debarred from doing business in the State of 
Illinois for three years. The statute upon which this re- 
vocation was based has not been generally known to be in 
existence, and we understand that an attempt is to be 
made to revoke the license of another company which has 
violated the lawin this particular; and as the validy of the’ 
law has been established in this proceeding, it would be 
well for representatives of foreign companies to pause be- 
fore making applications for removal in the State of 
Illinois. 





THE valued policy bill that passed the Idaho legislature 
remained unsigned by the Governor at last accounts. The 
notification filed with him by over 100 companies doing 
business in that State, to the effect that they would write 
no more insurance in the Territory if the bill became a 
law, may have such a restraining influence upon him that 
he will withhold his signature, and thus defeat it. If he 
should sign it, however, the indications are that the prop- 
ertyowners in Idaho will have to do without insurance 
indemnity for some time to come. In his annual report 
to the legislature, Superintendent McCall is very pro- 
nounced in his opposition to a similar bill that is pending 
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in that body. New York State has several times been 
threatened with a valued policy law, but has fortunately 
escaped it thus far. There is little probability that the 
present bill will pass both houses, but it is never safe to 
predict what a State legislature will do. In North Carolina 
and Nebraska the valued policy bill has just been defeated, 
but such measures are now pending in the legislatures of 
New York, Michigan, Oregon, Illinois and ten or a dozen 
other States. The Illinois bill provides also that a policy 
of insurance attaches to the property insured, regardless 
of how many times it may be transferred, thus possibly 
compelling the companies to insure the property of per- 
sons to whom they would never issue an original policy. 
Verily, the vagaries of the average legislator are beyond 
the comprehension of reasonable men. 





WE have commented considerably on the enormity 
of the fire waste of the country, amounting to over 
$100,000,000 a year, but did not include in this estimate 
the destruction caused by forest fires. The Lumber World 
is responsible for the statement that the loss by forest 
firés in this country is not less than $300,000,000 a year, 
simply through the destruction of available timber, with- 
out counting the additional loss from the annihilation of 
the young growth and the seeds scattered on the surface, 
and the scorching of the ground, which often renders it 
sterile for a generation. This enormous sum, about equal 
to the interest on the public debts of all the civilized 
nations of the world combined, is, according to the report 
of experts, annually thrown away forever by the people of 
the United States, without the smallest return in the way 
of comfort or satisfaction; but, on the contrary, at the cost 
of many lives every year, simply through the carelessness 
of boys and hunters, and of those more intelligent persons 
who ought to know enough to keep a sharp watch over 
these destructive animals. Next to human beings of 
feeble intellect, railway locomotives do most injury in 
forest countries, and The Lumber World inquires seriously 
whether the owners of such locomotives should not be com- 
pelled, in the public interest, to furnish them with spark- 
arresters during the dry season. It is a difficult matter to 
fix upon the railroads the responsibility of causing forest 
fires, and it would be still more difficult to collect damages 
from them. They might, however, be compelled to use 
every precaution to prevent such fires. Insurance com- 
panies are interested in them to the extent that they com- 
municate fire to insured property, and in past years this 
has cost them a very large amount of money. 





WE recently referred to Grubb, Paxton & Co. as 
“ American managers of the Amicable” Fire Insurance 
Company of London, a company having little capital and 
less character at home, and no authority whatever to do 
business in this country. We were mistaken, it seems, 
for the questionable honor of illegitimately representing 





this concern in this country is claimed by Amos & Evans 
of Augusta, Ga.; Grubb, Paxton & Co., as we are informed, 
have, however, offered policies in the Amicable for sale. 
Elsewhere we print a communication from them, in which 
they say they are American “managers for the Anchor 
Fire Office of London.” This is going from bad to worse, 
if there can be anything worse than the Amicable. Turp. 
ing to The Post-Magazine Almanac for 1885—standard 
authority on English ‘insurance matters—we find that the 
Anchor Fire Insurance Company was organized August 
22, 1884, with a nominal capital of £100,000 in £1 shares, 
Of this amount £7 had been subscribed, but not a shilling 
nor a penny paid up. The Amicable did have £224 sub. 
scribed and £168 paid up, according to the same author. 
ity. It is barely possible that these weak-kneed concerns 
will develop into trustworthy companies in the course of 
time, but the probabilities are all against it. They were 
undoubtedly organized simply for the American market, 
and Grubb, Paxton & Co. are fitting representatives of 
either or both of them. Certain it is that, in seeking busi. 
ness in this country without having complied with the 
laws relating to foreign companies, they place themselves 
outside the pale of respectability or trustworthiness, 
Propertyowners who accept their policies under such con- 
ditions deserve to be victimized, as they undoubtedly will 
be. We cheerfully give Grubb, Paxton & Co. the full 
benefit of their announcement that they are wet-nursing 
another “ wild-cat.” 





THE insurance committee of the Massachusetts legisla. 
ture heard arguments last week for and against the pro. 
posed legislation relative to assessment companies. Repre- 
sentatives of such associations gave their reasons why 
they should be permitted to do business without any legal 
restraint whatever, while Commissioner Tarbox gave good 
and substantial reasons why they should be brought under 
official supervision and required to give some sort of se- 
curity to their members. Referring to the assessment sys- 
tem, Mr. Tarbox said: “I am not its enemy, nor disposed 
to obstruct a fair trial of its usefulness; but I may be reck- 
oned an opponent of any schemes organized in its name to 
dupe or wrongfully tax the public. This has been styled 
the poor man’s insurance. Let the State see that he gets 
it at the cheapest, and not enhanced in cost by tribute 
levied for the enrichment of a few.”’ As illustrating how 
completely the organizers of such companies control the 
funds, and how helpless the members are, he stated that 
the Massachusetts Benefit, Bay State Benefit, New Eng- 
land Mutual Aid and Massachusetts Safety Fund, with 
21,605 certificates, representing $59,821,000 of insurance, 
enjoyed a corporate immortality as now organized through 
thirty-one men, who might appoint their successors for all 
time, and whose concern was merely that of personal in- 
come. “To commit to such an irresponsible trust the ex- 
pectation of the thousands who seek to secure provision 
for their families after death,” indignantly exclaimed Mr. 
Tarbox, “is monstrous. The ten members of the Massa 
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chusetts Benefit corporation last year divided $13,500 of 
rofits between them. They took all there was, and if 
there had been more in the pot they would have taken 
that.” The absolute power of the few managers and the 
utter helplessness of the insured were sharply illustrated 
by the recent amalgamation of the Mutual Provident with 
the United States Benefit, or, as Mr. Tarbox forcibly put 
it, “the old corporation committed suicide and the ten 
members divided its assets among themselves.” He did 
not lack for illustrations to prove the deceptive character 


of these organizations. 





ANOTHER of those English “wild-cat”’ fire insurance 
companies that were organized with a homceopathic amount 
of capital, for the express purpose of doing an unlawful 
business in the United States, has come to grief. This is 
the City and Provincial, that had its principal office—it 
was called a branch office—in Washington, and peddled 
underground policies in all sections of the country. It did 
a little business with the assistance of those brokers who 
are ready to furnish their patrons with bogus insurance, 
provided the bogus company pays a liberal commission. 
But the City and Provincial did not prosper in its illegiti- 
mate undertaking, thanks to the vigilance of the insurance 
press, and we are not, therefore, surprised to find the fol- 
lowing announcement in one of our London exchanges, 
signed by F. Dawson, secretary : 

When it was incorporated (The City and Provincial), there was every 
prospect of its getting a fair proportion of the capital subscribed and paid 
up. In consequence, however, of the company having unfortunatly been 
induced by plausible promises of a large premium income from safe risks 
to give an agent ‘‘ power” to commit it to American business, and such 
agent having exceeded his power, and ‘‘ made default” in rendering 
Statements of risks taken, it was decided not to proceed further with the 
company or to seek for business or capital from the public, and the power 
given to such agent has been canceled. The company only insured two 
or three direct policies, which have now expired, and it is intended to take 
steps to place the company in voluntary liquidation, 

The Realm, the Staffordshire, the City and Provincial 
have gone, but the Amicable remains, 

‘*Base and unlustrous as the flame 
That’s fed with stinking tallow.” 
It is making spasmodic efforts at home to secure a few 
hundred pounds of capital, and in this country to induce 
agents to send in their “ surplus lines;” but in neither case 
is it likely to be successful. Our English cousins cannot 
hope to compete with us on our own ground in the organi- 
zation of “ wild-cat”’ corporations, insurance or otherwise. 
Foreign insurance companies of character and standing 
have received a warm welcome on this side of the Atlantic, 
but speculative concerns, like those named, are not wanted, 
and will scarcely find it profitable to establish “ United 
States branches.” 





THERE is a bill before the New York legislature, which 
Provides that no assessment company shall use any por- 
tion of the money collected on mortuary assessments for 
the payment of any expenses of management unless the 








by-laws of the company expressly provide for such pay- 
ment. This is intended to let members know just how 
their money is expended. It should go further, however, 
and absolutely prohibit the use of any money collected by 
assessment for any purpose whatever except the payment 
of death claims. In the general literature issued by these 
companies, it is claimed that the sums received for admis- 
sion fees and annual dues are ample to pay all expenses 
yet there is usually concealed somewhere in the by-laws a 
clause that permits the managers to use part of the assess- 
ment money for the payment of taxes, legal expenses, etc. 
This is a leak through which escapes much money intended 
to pay death claims, and the legislature should stop it 
effectually by compelling an accounting for all money re- 
ceived from any source. It is well known that the admis- 
sion fees are mainly devoted to the payment of commis- 
sions to agents, and annual dues are applied, as far as they 
will go, to meeting general expenses; but the companies 
are in the habit of claiming that because the admission 
fees do not go into their treasuries they should not be 
required to account for them. But it goes into the pockets 
of the agents, and the cost to the member is the same as 
it would be if the company received it. In the old line 
companies, the annual premium covers all the payment the 
policyholder has to make, and the aggregate of the sums 
so paid has to be accounted for to the last dollar, while 
the assessment companies seek to evade their responsibility 
for thousands of dollars. The admission fee is as much an 
item of expense to those who pay it as the mortuary 
assessments, and should be accounted for in the same 
manner. Something will be gained if the sums raised for 
paying death claims can be kept from the vandal hands of 
the company managers, and expenses limited to what may 
be realized from annual dues and admission fees. 





ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 


EVERAL State legislatures have now under consid- 
S eration elaborate measures for the regulation of 
the numerous assessment life insurance companies, so- 
called, that have sprung up of late. There has been so 
much speculation and downright swindling in connection 
with them that it is deemed absolutely necessary to place 
certain restrictions upon them. That the assessment 
system, so far as furnishing life insurance is concerned, is 
a delusion and a snare, is conceded by all who have looked 
into the matter; it is inequitable, unjust to certain classes 
of members—a harbor and a refuge for the aged and de- 
crepit at the cost of the young and healthy members— 
and rests on plans so faulty that a prolonged existence is 
impossible. Yet this system has its fascinations for the 
unthinking, and for those who desire temporary protection, 
under the sanguine belief that a few years will make such 
improvement in their pecuniary condition that they either 
will not require life insurance, or will be able to purchase 
the legitimate article of those solid and financially strong 
companies whose practices are founded upon scientific 
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demonstration, and whose resources enable them to guar- 
antee the fulfillment of every contract they enter into. 
The alluring offers the assessment companies put forth 
appeal entirely to the spirit of gambling that every man 
possesses to a greater or lesser extent. Persons who be- 
come members seldom expect to continue as such for any 
great length of time, nor do they regard the certificates 
they receive as enduring contracts; they accept them as 
a temporary bridging over of a difficulty that will last till 
circumstances will permit them to substitute something 
more trustworthy. In conversation recently with an in- 
telligent business man who had become a member of one 
of these societies to the extent of obtaining a $10,000 cer- 
tificate of membership, he said substantially: ‘I do not 
regard this insurance in the same light as I do the policy I 
hold in one of the regular life insurance companies; that 
policy I regard as an absolute provision for my family after I 
am dead ; and it does not matter whether I die to-day or fifty 
years hence, I am as sure the money will be paid to them 
as I am that I hold the policy. It is as good as a govern- 
ment bond, with the advantage that if I die soon it will have 
cost me but a small percentage ofits value. But my assess- 
ment insurance I look upon as a mere temporary matter. 
I selected a company that has a large and increasing 
membership; it makes careful medical selections and is, I 
believe, honestly managed. I shall keep careful watch of 
the membership. When that begins to fall off, or when 
the assessments become too frequent, I shall drop out. 
In doing so I sacrifice nothing, for I have had all I pay for, 
which is insurance for the time being. If I die while the 
membership is large, the chances are that my beneficiaries 
would get the face value of my membership certificate ; 
but this is something not to be depended upon longer than 
from month to month. The moment the membership 
drops down so that claims are not paid in full, then is the 
time to stand from under. I regard this company as good 
for four or five years, and then it will die out from inherent 
defects in the system. But before that time I hope to be 
in a condition to take more insurance in the regular com- 
panies. I certainly should not pay assessments except for 
the possibility of my dying soon and the hope, in that event, 
that my beneficiaries will receive many times the amount I 
have paid out. It is cheap ; it may be good; but if it is not, 
I cannot lose much. Therefore I venture a little in the 
hope of a large return, precisely as I would go into any 
other speculation. Ward & Grant paid big returns for 
small investments for a time, and a lucky few made a 
great deal of money out of them. They required watching, 
however, and those who saw the coming of the inevitable 
and drew out in time, made money ; those who held on till 
the crash came were the victims. Thisis a fair illustration 
of the way in which I regard assessment insurance; there 
is a chance for getting a great deal for very little, pro- 
vided one dies soon enough; but if he lives long and con- 
tinues his membership, he will inevitably be a victim, for 
the companies cannot last on the basis on which they do 
business.” 

This is not life insurance in any sense of the word; it is 








merely gambling as one might buy a ticket in a lottery 
with the hope of drawing a prize, yet knowing full wel 
that there were a hundred blanks to every prize. Life jp. 
surance means positive, unquestioned indemnity to the ” 
beneficiaries of the person insured when death shall haye 
taken him away. It is a provision made for dependents 
who, without it, would be impoverished upon the death of 
the one who was able to maintain them as long as he 
lived. The contract entered into by the regular com. 
panies with the insured is protected by law, and guaran. 
teed by millions of dollars of assets accymulated and set 
aside, in accordance with the requirements of the law, for 
the payment of claims growing out of these contracts, 
There is nothing of the gambling element in it; the sys. 
tem is as sure and certain in its results as anything of 
human origin can be. Assessment insurance, on the con. 
trary, has neither science nor common honesty for a 
foundation, nor is it subject to restrictive laws protecting 
those who put their trust init. Its victims are numbered 
by the thousands, while nearly every State presents a 
record of assessment companies that have run their brief 
career and failed disastrously. The legislatures of the 
different States have felt impelled to enact laws for the 
protection of the policyholders in the regular life insurance 
companies, which have millions of dollars behind them to 
guarantee their contracts, while the assessment companies, 
having no assets whatever, have been permitted to carry 
on their business without official supervision and without 
lawful restrictions. In some few States laws have been 
passed attempting to regulate the business in some degree, 
but these have been so lax that little attention has been 
paid to them. Several insurance commissioners, recogniz. 
ing the evil that is being done by these unrestrained com. 
panies, have this winter brought the subject to the atten. 
tion of their respective legislatures, and there is a possi- 
bility that some of them will give it intelligent considera 
tion. Like lotteries, -faro banks and other gambling 
games, if they cannot be prohibited, they should at least 
be restricted in their operations, and held to some degree 
of accountability to the public. In submitting the subject 
to the Massachusetts legislature recently and asking more 
definite legislation regarding assessment companies, Com- 
missioner Tarbox called attention to a number of associa- 
tions that were doing business illegally and said: 


Life insurance by the assessment method—which is simply the payment 
of death benefits to the beneficiaries of deceased associates by means of 
contributions from the survivors—must obviously depend for its perma 
nence upon conditions which legislation cannot provide for. Such an 
association, if well based and conducted, may furnish a reliable insurance, 
at the cheapest cost, so long as it shall attract new associates in sufficient 
numbers, and retain them. When it ceases to replenish its membership, 
it must soon dissolve, for its ability to pay benefits diminishes with 
diminishing membership, and no adequate provision is made for the 
beneficiaries of its late survivors. So much is self-evident. The rest is 
conjecture, with a basis of probability. Of the Massachusetts associa- 
tions—assuming that the law shall sanction the prosecution of their entet-, 
prise under judicious regulation—a few may probably maintain the essen- 
tial conditions of success, and so prosper for an indefinite period, deter- 
minable by events and social incidents not surely forseen. Others, less 
fortunate in management of popular favor, I anticipate will soon reach 
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their final date. And, under the law of the survival of the fittest, the 
ultimate judgment of assessment insurance as a permanent institution 
will be taken upon the experience of a few mutual associations with large 
memberships distributed over considerable territorial areas of population. 
The facility for incorporation afforded by the present statute is an open 
door to corrupt and irresponsible schemes by djshonest adventurers 
legally unassailable, and yet actual frauds upon the public. Some effect- 
ive provisions should be made to assure good faith and a measure of 
responsibility jn the formation of these corporations, before they are 
granted the seal of the commonwealth to conjure the confidence of the 


people with. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE report is circulated that the Tariff Association is about to 
amalgamate with the Board of Brokers ; leastwise this is the way some 
of the brokers put it. The scheme contemplates an agreement on the 
part of the tariff companies to decline to accept risks from any broker 
who does not belong to the Brokers Board, The party of the second 
part proposes to punish any member who pays a rebate on a rated risk 
and does any other of a half dozen naughty things, But just how the 
proposal will work as to the non-tariff companies nobody seems to 
know. Unless the regular brokers agree to patronize the tariff com- 
panies to the exclusion of the non-tariff, it is difficult to see why the 
tariff companies should not receive business from non-board brokers. 
If there is to be an exchange of favors, it ought to be on the non-inter- 
course principle both ways. Several of the non-tariff companies are 
anxious for some action of this kind, and, according to the latest report, 
it will be presented for adoption at the next meeting of the Tariff 
Association. 


¥ * 





* * 


CLEARLY the tariff companies have taken an aggressive step in the 
matter of suspending the rates on grain storage risks and allowing the 
most bitter competition with the non-tariff companies, which till now 
have had almost a monopoly of the grain business. It cannot be long 
before the rivalry will extend to storage risks generally. The English 
companies have suffered severe losses of risks in the sugar storage by 
the operations of the Williamsburgh City and other non-tariff com- 
panies, and the argument which led to the suspension of the grain 
rates applies with equal force to other kinds of storage risks. The 
proper thing for the outside companies to do is to join the Tariff 
Association, and increase rather than diminish the classes of hazards 
rated by the association. But there is no such prospect in view just 
yet, and the fight continues on the basis of commissions rather than 
upon rates, 


% * * * 


A FRESH batch of rumors have been in circulation during the week 
concerning a company whose reported surplus is less than $10,000, and 
the officers thereof are much more inclined to admit the possibility and 
probability of reinsurance than they were in December last. 


* * * * 


THE Marvin safe factory fire brings to light a list of unauthorized 
insurance perfectly inexcusable. The risk was insured for a compara-- 


to cover it if a proper rate had been offered. The contents of the 
building were insured in Mobile, New Orleans and Memphis companies 
to an extent deserving of the severest censure. The Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department may well make a note of it. 


* * % x 


THE City and Provincial of Manchester, through F. Dawson, secre- 
tary, announces in a London paper that it is going into voluntary 
liquidation, and assigns as a cause the “default” of an American 
agent, who promised more than he could perform. If we understand 









the meaning of the word “ default,” it is a charge of unfaithfulness in 
remittances. The person referred to is H. A. Richardson, about whom 
Superintendent McCall at one time was very anxious. Whether the 
retention of funds belonging to a company which had no capital or 
funds is dishonesty, may be an open question ; but as to the dishonesty 
of the company in issuing policies and assuming obligations beyond © 
its power to pay there is no dispute. 


* * * * 


THE Girard of Philadelphia has returned to New York. President 
Gillette used to declaim against New York with a vehemence equaled 
only by his neighbors of the Reliance; but he was married a few 
months ago, and perhaps that is the reason he changed his mind. 


* * * * 


ABOUT three weeks ago, an English party cabled to New York for a 
rate on reinsurance on the steamer “Coniston,” an ocean tramp, en 
route to this city since Christmas, but we are advised none of our New 
York marine companies would make a rate. We learn that since then 
sixty-five guineas per cent has been paid in England for the same re- 
insurance, This is pretty near gambling, and it is a kind of game 
none of the American marine offices engage in, although some of them 
took risks in the long overdue “ City of Berlin” a few years ago at ten 
per cent and won, as the steamer arrived soon after. 


* * * * 


THE inspector of automatic alarms, electric light equipments, electric 
motors, etc., will hereafter be under the direction of the committee on 
police and origin of fires of the local board. There has been some dis- 
agreement whether the inspector should be permitted to go out of the 
city to make such examinations, and if so, what fees he may be permitted 
to charge therefor, and the board has referred the matter of revising 
the rules to the appropriate committee. 





* * * * 


THE fire in 77 Greene street last week damaged some property be- 
longing to E. Oelbermann & Co., and some companies got the impres- 
sion that the loss was on the main stock of that firm. As the main 
stock is insured for upwards of $1,000,000, the story naturally caused 
painful anxiety until the truth was known. 


* * * * 


HENDERSON, the seed man, has stored some 400 pounds of some 
valuable seed (worth, he says, $100 per pound) in a safe deposit vault 
rather than to run the risk of fire and a row with the insurance ad- 
justers as to the loss afterward. He must have had some experience. 


* * * * 


BRANCH agents of tariff companies are now restricted to ten per 
cent on rated risks, and the policies must be written at the head office. 
We suppose this interferes seriously with the plans‘of several gentlemen 
who were arranging to pay brokers fifteen per cent and still make five 
per cent for themselves, but it tends to preserve the good faith of the 
tariff companies toward each other. 





* * * * 


SEVERAL changes have occurred in rates on some of the leading 
risks of this city recently which may interest our readers in other cities, 
especially companies which accept risks in New York. Among them 
are the following: H. B. Clafflin & Co., reduced from 95 cents to go 
cents; Lee, Tweedy & Co., reduced from $1.45 to $1.20; Arnold, 
Constable & Co., reduced from $1.05 to $1; Tefft, Weller & Co., re- 
duced from $1.10 to $1; E. S. Jaftray & Co., reduced from 80 cents to 
75 cents; Edwin Bates & Co., reduced from $1.50 to $1.35 (with a 
further reduction of ten per cent for the coinsurance clause); Mills & 
Gibb (with coinsurance), 81 cents. The rates on Lewis Bros. are $1, 
on Luckemeyer & Schefer, 60 cents; on Passavant & Co. (with coin- 
surance), 72 cents, and Browning, King & Co., $1.10. Companies will 
do well to compare recent offers with these quotations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON. 


The Success of the American Life Companies Doing Business in London—The Invest- 
ment of New York Companies in Land Securities and Its effect on English Busi- 
ness—Probable Developments of Marine and Accidental Business on Both Sides of 
the Atlantic—Government Scheme for the Insurance of Wages. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. |] 


The success of the American life companies in Europe is assured, and 
the managers of the leading English life companies are much impressed 
by the large amount of business the New York Equitable has knocked to- 
gether in the comparatively short time ithas had a branchin London. The 
efforts of the managers of English companies to increase life business 
can be gathered from the following illustration, ‘‘ founded on fact”: 

Board room—Chairman to general manager: ‘‘I see there is still a falling off in 
life proposals. We must make a vigorous effort to increase the business. I hear 
the New York got that £4000 case of "s. Better have the agents 
stirred up again.” 

LETTER FROM GENERAL MANAGER TO BRANCH MANAGERS. 

DEAR S1R—I have not had the pleasure of receiving much life business from your 
district during the past quarter. We should like to receive 100 proposals between 
this date and the end of the quarter. Do your best, Yours truly, 

RICHARD B, HAWKE, General Manager. 
CIRCULAR FROM BRANCH MANAGER,TO AGENTS. 

DEAR S1r—If I remember aright, you hoped to be able to send us a few life pro- 
posals during the present quarter. You have probably not had time to see the 
parties. I am thinking of being in your neighborhood shortly, and if you should 
be able to spare me a few moments we will, together, call on any gentlemen likely 
toinsure. Perhaps you will look up a few cases and let me know the most con- 
venient date to call on you. Awaiting your reply per return of post to enable me 
to make up my route, I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

EDWIN JINGLAS, Resident Secretary. 








Ninety-nine and one-half per cent, or thereabout, of the agents reply 
that it’s not a bit of use coming down, as every man, woman and child in 
the whole country around has either insured or been canvassed to death 
already. A round of visits to the best districts is, nevertheless, made and 
some business secured ; not a great deal, but some. The enterprise of 
the English companies rarely attempts a higher flight than something of 
the sort above illustrated. Occasionally there may be the issue of a leaflet, or 
an extract from a newspaper complimenting the company on the paymentof 
a life claim, as though refusal to pay was the proper sort of thing, and pay- 
ment quite an unexpected favor ; but these outbursts of activity are rare, and 
are usually looked down upon by the gilt-edged, kid-gloved class of generals, 
who would not condescend to such ‘‘ catch-penny” methods to save their 
lives (not if they could help it), denounced as the depth of vulgarity. The 
New York companies established in London have adopted a wide-awake, 
go-ahead, lively way of pushing business which has so far resulted—I am 
certain, I may say, as regards one of them at least, and very likely as re- 
gards all—in a satisfactory showing of new business. One of the first 
things the Equitable did, on starting, was to offer a prize for an essay on 
insurance. I claim to know something of advertising in leading English 
dailies, seeing that for years I have done an extensive business with them 
all, and I assert, without fear of contradiction, that if the Equitable had 
paid $500 cash to all the papers in England for an advertisement, it 
would not have secured a twentieth part of the attention obtained for the 
simple announcement of the above fact. The paragraph was copied, I 
really believe, in nearly every newspaper in England. It gave the com- 
pany a reputable introduction to an English connection, which introduc- 
tion has been energetically followed up. 

Candor compels me to say, fer contra, that the state of the land market 
in the United States, as far as it affects the security of the investment of 
life companies, is being studied with some care by English managers. 
Hitherto, the English papers have not given much attention to such mat- 
ters, but some of the financial weeklies, as well as London dailies, have 
recently sent out special staff correspondents to inquire into this and 
similar subjects. They are excessively cautious and conservative, these 
English papers, and even matter sent by their regular American corre- 
spondents is refused, as a rule, whenever it travels in the slightest degree 
outside the strictest and barest relation of mere occurrences. They will 
only accept specials, dealing with such questions as the drift of values 
and investments, and affecting particular trade interests, and so forth, 





LL 


from their own staff. I happen to know that we may look soon for proofs 
of an energetic display of interest on the English side of the Atlantic jp 
American securities. It is possible that this may in some way or other 
be useful to English life managers as regards their American competi. 
tors for English life business. 

Among the insurance schemes submitted to Sir Charles Dilks, preg. 
dent of the Local Government Board, in connection with the proposed 
drafting of a measure to be submitted to the Cabinet, in relation to the 
compulsory insurance of the working classes, !s one dealing exhaustively 
with the wages question. The proposal is to establish an insurance fund, 
out of which every man, once in good standing and in regular employ. 
ment, who is a member of the fund shall be insured a certain fixed 
sum per week for the whole of the time he is unable to earn wages, irre. 
spective of the cause, whether it be illness or want of work, save only in 
cases where the member has been discharged on account of his own neglect, 
or good and sufficient cause shown. Some of the leading officials connected 
with the workingmen’s political organizations in London have heid sey. 
eral conferences for the purpose of taking steps to place themselves in 
communication with the government on the subject. Sir Charles Dilks 
has already held preliminary private consultations with leading insurance 
men with reference to the practicability of providing capital for a scheme 
of national assurance based on the utilization of the machinery organized 
by the existing companies, industrial and otherwise. 

We learn through trustworthy source that one of the largest acci- 
dent insurance companies in Great Britain, the name of which it would 
be premature to disclose at present, is in correspondence with parties 
on this side of the Atlantic, with a view to the addition of the most at. 
tractive features of American accidental insurance to the classes of hazards 
now accepted by them. There has been some talk of establishing a 
branch of this company in New York, with a special view to marine un. 
derwriting. If the idea is carried into effect, it is understood that lake 
risks will not be accepted, except in the case of bottoms commencing the 
voyage at over-sea ports and ending the direct voyage at lake ports. The 
board of directors are now discussing the matter, and a decision will be 
arrived at probably within thirty days. 

One of the largest English fire and life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York, it will be remembered, after a career of remarkable 
and almost unprecedented prosperity, suddenly began to lose heavily onits 
fire business, its shares became seriously affected, and all connected with 
it began to feel anxious. We are glad to learn from our London corre. 
spondent that with the first month of the new year the business has once 
more assumed a profitable character. The dangerous risks of the pur 
chased concern, which caused all the trouble, have been so thoroughly 
weeded by the energetic officials, under the personal supervision of the 
general manager, that the losses for the absorbed establishment now actually 
show a smaller percentage of loss than any other part of the company’s 
enormous business. W. D. 

Lonpon, February ro. 





ALBANY. 
Amendments to Non-Forfeiture Life Policy Act—The Receivers’ Bills—The Com 
mittee Holding McCall's Bill for Licensing Agents—Appropriation for the 
Department—The New York Building Law. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

The Assembly committee on insurance has not held a meeting since 
my last letter. The Senate committee has held one meeting, with onlya 
part of the members present. They reported Senator Kiernan’s bill to 
amend the non-forfeiture life policy act of 1879, by providing that it shall 
not apply to policies when the premiums are paid in weekly or monthly 
installments. 

Both of the bills amending the statute relative to receivers are progress 
ing. The act amending the receiver law so as to allow the Attorney- 
General to take an appeal on orders granting fees and allowances, will 
reach the Governor in the next day or two. The other, relative to the 
transfer of securities in the department to the receiver for distribution, is 
awaiting its final reading in the Assembly. 

Both committees are holding Superintendent McCall’s bill relative to 
licensing agents to place business in companies which have not complied 
with the general insurance laws of the State. The members of the House 
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mittee say that they want to hear from the underwriters about it before 
wen, who introduced the bill in the Senate, said at 
the time that he did not know but that he should oppose the bill. The 
comments as to the necessity of some such law set forth in the Superin- 
tendent’s report will open the discussion and soon determine whether 


com 
acting. Senator Bo 


there is any chance for its passage. 
The appropriation for the insurance department in the annual appropri- 


ation bill is the same as last year—nearly $70,000, This, as a matter of 
course, has to be paid by the insurance companies doing business in the 
State, as provided in the law creating the department. This is about 
$12,000 less than the amount which was placed in the appropriation bill 
for some of Mr. McCall’s predecessors. The amount is the same as last 
year’s appropriation, but less than any other year for some time. 

The Superintendent has not received all the annual statements of the 
companies which are to be included in his annual report devoted to life 
insurance. He is hurrying the companies up and hopes to be able to get 
his report in that branch of insurance out by the middle of March, if not 
before. 

The act amending and revising the building laws, which is of interest to 
all underwriters in New York city, is making considerable progress and 
will unquestionably be passed at an early day. It is in the main, as it 
now stands, like the bill which passed last year, with the technical errors 
that the Governor found in the phraseology corrected. 

No further progress has been made in either of the bills incorporating 
the Board of Marine Underwriters since my last letter. DEACON. 

ALBANY, February 23, 1885. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


—_ 


AGENTS FOR “BUSTED” COMPANIES. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

As you blast us as managers of a Co, we are not managers of and ina 
way not justifiable, we tell you facts when we say in twenty years experi- 
ence, we have had several Cos burst, the Enterprise Phila, Andes, German 
of Erie, Penn of Pa, Argentine and others, but we reinsured our customers 
in every case and in no case did our customers lose a cent, we believe we 
treated them fairly and we dont know why you should notice us, as our 
customers were better treated than those of other agents of same Co. 

We are appointed United States attorney or managers for the Anchor 
Fire Office of London, which the Critic speaks of in her issue for January. 

Yours truly, Gruss, Paxton & Co. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





A Dangerous Risk. 


THE witty man of The Detroit Free Press, commenting on a recent lecture 
of Colonel Robert Ingersoll on the doctrine of infidelity, remarks : 

After all, Robert, you are talking to a business people who do not take 
risks—especially fire risks. If you are right, you won’t have a cent’s 
worth of advantage over the Christian ; but if you are wrong, ah! Robert, 
how you will get left, and it won’t be a cold day, either. That, you may 
Say, is a cowardly view of it, but it is the business view of it. A merchant 
as your phrase goes, ‘‘ doesn’t know” that his store will burn down, but 
he doesn’t take any risk in the matter. He takes out an insurance policy, 
That is not cowardly; it is mere business foresight. Now that is why a 
man would be foolish to take your way. The Christian merely takes out 
a next world fire insurance policy. If there is no fire, why he has had his 
protection ; if there is a conflagration, he realizes on his policy, while on 
yours, Robert, we would write : ‘‘ Total loss; no insurance.” ‘‘ But,” 
Says Robert in a recent lecture, ‘‘ if I find I was mistaken when I reach 





thing left to do. I don’t see why it wouldn’t work in this world in the 
beautiful allegory I have indicated above. Why shouldn’t the merchant, 
the morning after the fire, go frankly to the insurance companies and say ; 
‘** Gentlemen, I was mistaken ; I admit it. I have been a good moral mer- 
chant, never cheated my customers, lived a better life than the man next 
door. You are going to pay him his policy, now, gentlemen, do the 
square thing. I have frankly acknowledged my error. Please hand me 
over a check for $50,000. Next time I'll take out a policy.” Of course 
the insurance people would at once write out the check. It would be just 
like those generous, impulsive fire associations! “No, Robert,” to 
quote from a favorite lecturer, “it won’t do.” 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


THE progress made by the Union Central Life Insurance Company last 
year has tended to create additional confidence in the management and in 
the future of this Cincinnati life company. In 1884 the company increased 
its business considerably, and the officers are proud of the experience of 
this company as compared with other life organizations. The following 
shows the progress made by the Union Central Life the past year in its 
several departments: A gain in membership of 953; a gain in premium 
receipts of $130,327.45 ; a gain in income of $150,991.03 ; a gain in surplus 
of $23,787.17 ; a gain in assets of $307,395.79 ; a gain in new business of 
$185,676 ; a gain in amount of insurance of $1,673,243. 

The gross assets of the company on January 1, 1885, were $2,317,855.88; 
the gross surplus at four per cent standard, $313,493.72; the surplus at 
four and one-half per cent standard, $431,534.72; the total income in 
1884 was $753,605.32; the total policies issued and revived amounted to 
3039, and the new business written aggregated $5,341,880. 









The New York Life Insurance Company. 


PROMINENT among the great life insurance companies of the country 
ranks the New York Life Insurance Company, This company was or- 
ganized in 1845, and the fortieth annual report shows that in 1884 it 
received over $14,200,000, and paid to policyholders nearly $7,000,000. 
The interest income of this company is over five per cent on the average 
assets, nearly six per cent on the average reserve fund and over $700,000 
in excess of losses by death. The market value of the securities amounts 
to over $1,400,000 in excess of their cost. The due and unpaid interest on 
the company’s bonds and mortgages amount to only $294,540.69, or less 
than one-half of one per cent of the total assets. The liabilities, both 
actual and contingent, are fully provided for, and the company possesses 
a divisible surplus for other than tontine policies of over $4,000,000 on a 
four per cent reserve. During the year there has been an increase of 
nearly $4,000,000 in assets and of over $30,000,000 of insurance in force. 
The following is a summary of the business of 1884 : 





Received in premiums ....... eeneseeecccosecs Scecvcessenvesess «++ $10,959,362.04 
Received in interest, rents, CtC.....ccceecscscceececcccees e+esseees  2,873,990.82 

Total income........ SoseResserecéanesonuesssssssiesooonee ee « $13,832,752.86 
Paid death claims.............- eenadosenenseosenion eeéseees eeesee $2,257,175.79 
Paid endowment 2.200. .ccccccccccccccccccccvcccececesosccce eee 873,808.50 
Paid annuities, dividends and for policies purchased.........00+-++  3,603,970.85 

Total paid policyholders..... Dovesnendepueenensssence nneenss $6,734,955-14 
Total disbursements.............% eesecpes eececcoccoceces seeeeeee $9,726,619.59 
New policies issued... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoccccccesesce 17,463 
New insurance written...... nihinsbaniebkennee punthceccdentinie’ $61, 484,550.00 

STATUS OF ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1885. 

Cath CE sis vos icstancesgverte veasene’ peadedevesasbennesests $58,941,739 43 
Surplus at four and one-half per cent....... Socceccccccesessesese +  9,896,573.46 
Policies 8 Soret ...00.cccccccvccccocgcccccsecccccececcocesccoscees 78,047 
Insurance in force........-.-..+. hatadespicanagesesetes cavbadeeee $229, 382,586.00 
Increase in insurance in force..........0--eeeeeeeeceeeecsseeeeeers 30,636.543.00 


The New York Life is a progressive and enterprising institution, and 





the next world, I will go frankly to the Almighty and admit that I was 
wrong.” Well, I suppose under the circumstances that would be the only 


operates in various parts of Europe, as well_as in America, 
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Fire Insurance by States. 
Tue following tables show the transactions in the States named of the 
various fire and fire marine insurance companies in 1884. We give the 
statistics of such States as our columns will hold this week, and have the 
ratios of other States in preparation for our issue of next week : 
| 
Name oF Company. Premiums. Losses. 2 4 
a, 2 
= 
KANSAS. 
Mite, Wate .< occcsccen ct sstevevescocesese $31,062 $14,542 46.8 
American, Newark........ tne ceeccecewenenes 6,573 5 8.6 
American Central, St. Louis... ones 34,066 | 13,261 38.9 
American Fire, Philadelphia.................. 14,366 5.533 | 385 
Boylston Mutual, Boston ........-++eeeeeeee- 1,612 9 6 
British America, Toronto...........seseeeeees 8,691 3,235 37.2 
Burlington, Burlington.........+-+----+-.... 182,42 21,374 11.7 
California Fire, San Francisco...............- 5,333 225 4.2 
OO” 2 eee eee 9,682 766 7:9 
CL, SIs cesccccnvnncocwessccues | ae coos 
City of London, England...............++-00- 4,089 2,897 72.9 
Commercial Union, England................. 25,099 7:775 31.0 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford......... prevcuvces 15,359 10,874 70.8 
CNEL, THOU BONMEics0ccenscccervecioccsuc 115,433 42,735 37.0 
Dwelling House, Boston...... peuadedduseensen 8,934 I one 
er rr 2,139 1,233 nies 
Fire Association, Philadelphia...............- 17.441 1,032 5.9 
Fire Insurance Association, London........... 9,222 1,222 13.3 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco................ 12,704 6,5 51.4 
Franklin Fire, PhiJadelphia................00 11,635 my 10.4 
COE, FIBOBEE, os 0c0scseccce: cocessvessen 230,165 70,213 30.5 
German-American, New York.............0.- 45,088 21,829 48. 
NE DO: FOIE soiindsissvecwevevecwsces 32,751 3,476 | to. 
Germania Fire. New York...........cccsees- 16,604 6,256 37-7 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia............... 3,679 Igt 5.2 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls................ seeuee 14,337 1,376 9.6 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg....... ........- 5,231 2,821 53-9 
i CN WE wedésckecovnesasadoomeaes 19,055 3,690 19.4 
I 5 5 cndawwnueciedcsubobhanede 56,131 18,164 32. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. and Insur. Co.... 855 272 oy | 
Home, New York... cccccccccscces cccccccces 107,159 36,724 34-3 
Home Mutual, San Francisco................. 7,403 1,269 17.1 
Imperial, London........-+2-...+.- eecesececs 7,328 59 4-9 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila. . 42,401 15,823 37-3 
Kansas Commercial Mutual, Paola............ 1,474 1,000 ees 
Kansas Farmers Mutual, Abilene............. 19,451 6,495 eons 
Kansas Mill Owners and Manuf. Mut., Ottawa 2,242 8,618 apes 
Lancashire, Manchester............ ccccccccce 7,749 3,508 45-3 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool... 21,144 742 3. 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York..........-..-- 988 205 a8 
London Assurance Corporation, London 7,406 497 6.3 
London and Lancashire 3,577 1,181 33-0 
Mennonite Mutual, Halstead 1,674 1,214 ese 
EL OS Re 7,029 119 1.7 
Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, Milwaukee..... 7,069 874 12.4 
National, Hartford............ wescccecccecces 11,922 1,449 12.2 
New Hampshire, Manchester............ peeee 7,890 725 9.2 
New York Bowery, New York...........-.... 6,853 2,649 38.7 
PN, SE WR crstvedscecyaamaseesess 26,062 5,440 20.9 a 
Northern Assurance Corporation, London..... 9,073 384 4.2 
North British and Mercantile, London........ | 32,478 19,761 60.8 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee............ 20,337 5,575 27.4 
orwich Union, Norwich.........ss02..sscees 6,204 1,995 32.2 
Orient, Hartford............0. ebesdeuewewnen< 12,980 8,718 67.2 
Pacific, New York.......... baad sce Cwuesecees 6,853 2,649 38.7 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia................00- 16,099 4,642 28.8 
eee eee 69,056 27,648 40.0 
Phoenix, Hartford...... tpdbeoecceawswnssetes 60,686 30,912 50.9 
Phoenix Assurance, London.......secceeecees 20,576 10,586 51.5 
Providence-Washington, Providence.......... 4:23 2,061 48.7 
ME MANNIE. one. sasnnkiei cakcaccecvanees 28,71 6, 24.3 
NE Ricinus sckbndpectodiakeee’ 10,917 mp 73-2 
SIN, Banca wincincanvansckchtdnaved 11,556 2,391 20.7 
Springfield, Springfield.............eceseeeeee 65,507 22,974 35.1 
A UE NI ae cain scicacvedodswnndyees 56,052 9,417 16.8 
Sun Fire Office, London....... poneaewerecasde 15, 7,099 7-3 
Traders, Chicago........ SewdetesTesssineewes 10,481 6,490 as 
Union, San Francisco........ssccccccccccecce 4,781 97 1.6 
INR, TIN ooo ssncccsovcnsedecicesa 14,013 240 30.3 
Westchester, New Rochelle......... coccce + 31 re 28.5 
estern Assurance, Toronto........ Cocccccces 841 5,049 57.1 
oe Pe ae eT $1,719,007 $528,226 30.7 
Sian. ettet MICHIGAN. $o0 $7 “ 
BA, TIRTUIOTG ... .ccccocccceccccesseccs eecces x 1,71 - 
Agricultural, Watertown......... occccvccescce oie 46.378 108.7 
Amazon, Cincinnati.......... oes 16,429 13,585 82.7 
American, Newark .. ian 14,386 II,105 77.2 
American, Boston.... eee obey 3,053 44-3 
merican Central, St. Louis.......... esc 5.425 12. 
American Exchange Fire, New York.......... 1,929 402 20. 
American Fire, 2, . .——aeeeeeeee 39,149 56,166 | 143.5 
American Fire, New York ..........-- eseceece 2,211 2, 123.4 
Atlantic F, and M., Providence ........---.... 1,7. 1,34 77-7 
Aurora F, and M., Cincinnati............. eeee 3,887 3,213 82.7 
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MICHIGAN—Continued. 
Boylston Mutual, Boston........-....... ieee 
British America Assurance Co., Toronto...... 
Buffalo German, Buffalo.... ‘ 
California, San Francisco... 
Citizens, New York............ 
Citizens, Pittsburgh............ (ipanereenes 
City of London Fire (limited), London........ 
Clinton Fire, New York............... Masenes 
Commerce, Albany..........:.sccccscccescees 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., London ... 
Connecticut Fire, Hartford.............. seeuus 
meng: PP itancbseersnaresdonyd 
‘cooper, Da Keegseecenee PoiNieesebensieces 
Detroit F, and M., innas600seceneeesuss 
Dwelling House, Boston................+++++- 
Equitable F. and M., Providence...........+++ 
Farragut Fire, New York.........+-0+..-.++:- 
Firemens, Dayton............++++ cccccccccece 
Firemens, Newark............ $udeedeceseneces 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco........ ceeroces 
Fire Association, Philadelphia................. 
Fire Insurance Association (limited), London. . 
Fire Insurance Co. of County of Philadelphia. . 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia. .... 





eee eee ee eeeee 









German-American, New York...........-++++- 
Germania Fire, New York............. eseeces 
Germania F. and M., Cincinnati.............. 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia......... ceecee 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls...............- aon 
Grand Rapids Fire Ins, Co., Grand Rapids.... 
Greenwich, New York...........secsseseecees 
Guardian F, and L. Assurance Co., London... 
Hamburg-Bremen Fire, Hamburg...... eeeves 
Hanover Fire, New York......... 


Hartford Fire, Hartford.... 
Home, New York........... ; 
Home Mutual, San Francisco. . 
Howard, New York.......... ie 
Imperial Fire, London .........2.cccccececces 
Insurance Co. ef North America, Philadelphia. 
Insurance Co. of State of Pa., Philadelphia... 
Kings County Fire, Brooklyn................. 
cashire, Manchester..........ccecccsseees 
—_ Ew vescras: sesieapsensnes "ha 
-iverpool an ndon an obe, Liverpool. .. 
London and Lancashire Fire, Liverpool....... 
London and Provincial, London........+....- 
Long Island, Brooklyn............++seeesee: 
Louisville Underwriters, Louisville...... sounen 
Manufacturers and Builders Fire, New York.... 
Mechanics Fire, Brooklyn................22+++ 
Mercantile, Cleveland.........:.... osseeseecs 
Mercantile Fire, New York..................: 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston........... 
Moerchamts, Newasrk...ccccoccccccccccccccccccs 
Merchants, Providence...............+.+-e++ 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit.................. 
Milwaukee Mechanics Mutual, Milwaukee..... 
National Fire, Hartford............---+---.... 
National Fire, New York..................00 
Newark Fire, Newark ..........2+..cccccesss. 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester....... oceeun 
New York Bowery Fire, New York............ 
Niagara Fire, New York..............eeeeee0+ 
North American, Boston.................se00+ 
North British and Mercantile, London......... 
Northern Assurance Co., London............. 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee............ 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich..............-- 
Ohio, Da 
LO Ot eee 
Pacific Fire, New York............. 
Pennsylvania, egg or ean 
Pennsylvania Fire, Philadelphia. 
Peoples Fire, New York........ 
Phenix, Brooklyn ....... a 
Phoenix Assurance Co., London.. 
Phoenix, Hartford. 
Prescott, Boston ........ ence 
Providence-Washington, Providence.......... 
GIR, BRE ivescccscecescestcvscecscxess 
Rochester German, Rochester................- 
he ee. re ieee 
Rutgers Fire, New York......... Kitietedeoene 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh...... 
Security, New Haven.......... eseetidundaees 
Springheld F, and M., Springfield......... ae 
Standard Fire, New York.............sceeee0 
Star Fire, New York.,....... ee Tee ere 
Sterling Fire, New York. .............eceeeees 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul..........--. eecbe 
Sun Fire Office, London..... Setokectvecveress 
DO, UE Pe csonsiccessecesescsecssses 
















23,711 
165,139 
1,853 
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Name oF Company. Premiums. Losses. $ Pa 
- u 
Ae 

MICHIGAN—Continued. 
Teutonia F. and M., Dayton...........--++++. a rere eam 
Thames and Mersey Marine (limited), Liverpool 18,578 $9 997 538 
Toledo F. and M., Toledo..........-++-+++0+ 15,321 7,305 | 48.1 
Traders, Chicago.....c..cc.cccceee coccscces 43,750 31,489 71.9 
Transatlantic Fire, Hamburg.......... ocevees 9,212 3,595 | 39.0 
Union Marine gape EAVOTPOR ce ccoccescces 1,057 810 | 76.6 
Union, Philadelphia............sceseccecccees 46,872 13,316 | 28.4 
Union, San Francisco.........0--eeeeeeeeeeee 22,460 11,141 | 49.6 
Union Fire, Buffalo .............ccccccccccces 2.754 8,195 | 297.6 
United States Fire, New York....-..-......-. 2,691 245 | 9.1 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.........--..... 2,808 179 | 64 
Washington F. and M., Boston..........----- 22.422 15,312 68.3 
Westchester Fire, New Rochelle..... Seiasiese 24,667 29,813 | 120.9 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto.........++.- 29,393 14,555 49-5 
Williamsburgh City Fire, Brooklyn........... 17,383 6,326 | 36.4 
NDS cidecckestasessdestnorsateaceiwers $3,334,579 | $2,395,873 | 71.8 








Dividends and Surrender Values. 
At the recent meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association one of 
the subjects discussed was : ‘‘ Should conservatism in the matter of divi- 
dends and surrender values be advocated by insurance journalism?” The 
following paper on this topic was read by Walter S. Nichols of The Insur- 
ance Monitor : 

Whether or not a conservative course regarding dividends and surren- 
ders should be advocated by insurance journalism, depends upon which 
course is for the best interests of the companies. The question presents 
two aspects, a scientific and a business one, In other words, what does 
the security of the company require, and what do the interests of the busi- 
ness itself, apart from its security, demand? In regard to the first, it 
seems to be taken for granted by many, that the experience of the busi- 
ness has now been sufficiently ample to justify as liberal terms, both as to 
surrenders and dividends, as tabular results will warrant. Let us look 
for-a moment at the nature of that experience, Large as are the aggre- 
gate statistics of the companies, they are in reality small when compared 
with the population which they are supposed to represent. By far the 
greatest aggregate of life insurance statistics ever gathered in this country, 
and which are inclusive of about all the others, are those which form the 
basis of Mr. Meech’s tables. They are the combined experience of thirty 
companies, dating away back to the advent of the old Mutual Life, in 
1843. They embrace the records of, in round numbers, 1,000,000 of in- 
sured lives. The statement at first looks most formidable. The experi- 
ence of 1,000,000 of insured, certainly, should furnish a basis reliable be- 
yond cavil. So it would, were the history a complete one, or even ap- 
proaching completeness. But on the contrary, this, the joint contribution 
of all our companies, so far from that, is a completed record of only 
about 46,000 persons; or, allowing for the members who held more 
than one policy, perhaps less than 40,000. Of the remainder, nearly 
one-half discontinued, most of them after a brief experience; and 
the other half are mainly represented by recent entrants. A fraction over 
four years is the average duration of each policy, and a fraction over 
4,000,000 years is the total amount of insured life here represented. To 
understand the significance of these figures, they are, in the language 
of the science of probabilities, as 4,000,000 balls drawn at random 
from an aggregate population, past and present, of, say, 20,000,000 
of insurable males, each on an average with an expectation of thirty 
years, or 600,000,000 of balls ; 4,000,000 balls drawn out of 600,000,000 
and these scattered among about fifty different urns, or ages. Only 
about 40,000 lives are traced to their termination, from which 
to judge of the death rate of at least 10,000,000 of insurable popu- 
lation. Such is the imperfect and fragmentary character of the ag- 
gregate experience of all our companies for the past forty years. But is 
it on this account to be deemed unreliable, or unworthy of credence? By 
no means. A record of 4,000,000 of drawings from an urn whose 
balls were as the sands of the sea shore would ordinarily be evidence of 
the strongest as to the nature of the contents. But suppose the drawings 
were from a single part of the urn, and there were reasons to suspect that 
the contents had been unequally distributed. At once our estimate of re- 





liability must be lowered. Something of this kind belongs to our statis. 
tics. They are the story, not of whole lives, but mainly of brief experi. 
ences of a few years, with lives selected as healthy at the start. There is 
no question that they fairly represent the experience of the offices as go. 
ing companies, constantly increasing their new membership from year to 
year. The question is how far will they represent that experience when 
the offices attain their full growth, and when, as must doubtless be ex. 
pected of some at least, they begin to decline?_ The answer to this ques. 
tion is sought to be given in the mathematical devices used for the reduc. 
tion of the actual table from the crude returns, in the effort to eliminate 
just this disturbing element. Many of you will probably remember the 
explanations given by Mr. Meech, of his own method, in a recent num. 
ber of The Insurance Record. But all such methods are, and must be, 
based on theoretical assumptions whose adequacy are questions of 
judgment. 

It is no reflection upon the mathematical genius of the scholarly minds 
that have been devoted to perfecting our knowledge of mortuary rates, 
nor is it any reflection upon the intrinsic value of their labors, to say that, 
after all, the results of those labors must be adopted with caution by the 
individual company. One has but to turn over the pages of The Journal 
of the British Institute of Actuaries to see how divergent are the views 
of the foremost mathematicians upon nearly all those mortuary questions 
where fallible human judgment enters as a factor in the problem. Their 
conclusions, within certain limits, agree, and in the aggregate are, no 
doubt, entitled to strong confidence, but all that we can positively affirm is 
that it is as a thousand, or any other number, to one that the experience 
of a given company shall not differ beyond a certain amount from that 
assumed in its table. 

And just here let me carry your minds to another point. Suppose the 
premium and dividend system of the company to have been framed on 
the assumption that its table correctly represents the death rate in the 
long run, with such additions and reservations as shall make it a thousand 
to one that the premiums shall be adequate and the dividends not too . 
large. By a well-known doctrine of probability, the fact that that table is 
only judged to be adequate from a limited experience will compel the 
company, in order to be equally secure, to provide against forty per cent 
more of fluctuation in an equally large experience. In other words, the 
company insuring 100,000 lives on the basis of a tabular experience of 
100,000 must expect a fluctuation forty per cent greater than if it positively 
knew the table to be correct. These preliminary suggestions bring me 
to the practical point in this connection. Our American system of annual 
dividends on the contribution plan assumes the present actual experience 
of a going company from year to year as the proper basis for a distribu- 
tion of surplus. The popular demand for cash surrender values is based 
on the idea that a company may safely part with the greater part of what- 
ever of apparent cash surplus remains above the cost of temporarily carry- 
ing a policy. Both, ina large measure, assume that the actual experience 
of the company is a fair index of its future experience. Does not the 
imperfect knowledge above indicated of what that future experience will 
be call for conservatism both as to dividends and surrenders ? 

It is not necessary to refer to the excessive death rates of so many of 
the companies which have been forced to retire. A notable illustration is 
to be found in a comparison of the actual with the expected mortality of 
several of our leading companies. Thirty-five years’ experience of the 
Mutual Benefit showed this percentage to be eighty-five. Thirty-one 
years of the Mutual Life gave eighty. Fifteen years of the Michigan 
Mutual gave seventy-six and twelve years of the Provident Life gave 
sixty-five. In other words, the older the company the smaller was the 
assumed gain from mortality, and an experience of thirty years with an 
active American office has not proved sufficient to eliminate the influences 
that tend to depress the rate, 

Nor is this elément of mortality, as is so often assumed, a fixed factor 
even among the same classes. Some ten or twelve years ago I analyzed 
the crude experience of the Mutual Benefit in the search for a single 
mathematical expression which would give the force of mortality at every 
age. I found, on comparison with English insured life, that the law was 
apparently essentially different. The force was differently distributed at 
the various ages. Shortly before, I had taken the records of one of our 
oldest educational institutions for more than 100 years, and found that the 
death rate among the graduates of the last century was decidedly different 
from that among their successors. Manner of life and social conditions, 
as well as climate, has much to do with these changes, We are fast ap- 
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proaching the condition of Evrope; slowly our yeomanry, our middle 
classes, are being replaced by the rich and the poor. The mortality to be 
expected in the future from these and many other causes, such as the in- 
crease of large policies, is so far an indeterminate factor as to call for 
conservatism where any tabulated results of a past experience are treated 
as an adequate index of the future. 

But a still more important factor is the interest rate. Though not 
among those disposed to look for a rate phenomenally low, I consider 
that there are uncertain elements, regarding whose influences history can 
furnish us no criterion, It is easy to trace, in the prejudice regarding 
usury, in the relative abundance or scarcity of free capital, in the oppor- 
tunities or the reverse for its profitable employment, and in the security 
or otherwise guaranteed by society to lender and borrower, the reasons 
for the fluctuating rates of Europe during the lawless middle ages ; during 
the subsequent growth of civilization and established law; during 
the commercial prosperity of Holland and the Italian cities ; or, later, 
during the political and commercial growth and vicissitudes of the British 
Empire. But the trouble is, we are face to face with conditions for which 
history furnishes an imperfect analogy. Machinery has taken the place 
of man in the production of capital. Corporations have largely taken 
the place of men in its employment. On the other hand, science and 
commercial enterprise have combined to find fresh fields for its outlet. 
The struggle between these Titan forces is like that between armor and 
the gun which shall penetrate it. No man can say which will prevail. 

In Europe we note the recent general movement among the na- 
tions to find outlets through colonization, the rise of a socialistic fac- 
tor among the people opposed to that costly system of warfare which 
has heretofore been one of the most powerful absorbents of capital. At 
home we find a country which a generation ago boasted of almost illim- 
itable room for expansion, ready to debate the question whether immigra- 
tion should not be restricted. Our rates have fallen below what was 
deemed at all probable fifteen years ago. The companies can no longer 
confidently count upon future gains in interest. 

Now, if expected gains from mortality and interest be eliminated from 
the problem, the dividends, as in the case of English companies, must 
come from the loading. From this must be met losses from investments, 
from mistaken business methods, and, more than all, from the caprice of 
ignorant legislatures, prepared on the slightest pretext to exact conditions 
which no company, unless well fortified, can comply with without imper- 
iling its future. It must be remembered that we are not dealing with an 
ordinary business, one which may easily fall and rise again in public es- 
teem or even shave the edge of insolvency, and again claim a full share 
of public confidence. The stock of the railroad may be nominal to-day 
and at par to-morrow, while its business goes on without interruption. 
But the taint of suspicion saps at once the vitality of a life company, and 
public confidence, once lost, can seldom be wholly regained. The 
company must be not only solvent, but above the suspicion of future in- 
solvency. 

But granting that a company can, with entire safety to itself, disregard 
conservatism, is it wise business policy to do so? I have taken up too 
much of your time already to discuss this aspect of the question as I 
would wish. I will simply state one or two propositions. The legiti- 
mate business of a company, like that of any other merchant, is to sell, 
not to buy back, the article in which it deals. If the thing soid is in a 
shape that does not meet the popular want, the business way is to modify 
and adapt the merchandise to the want. A life company is not a savings 
bank, Its calculations and investments are on the assumption that it is 
doing an insurance business. In the language of our courts, the pay- 
ments are not for each specific year, but for the whole term. Insurance, 
not dividends nor the return on demand of investments, is the object for 
which the companies were organized, and which should be kept steadily 
in view. 

The duty of insurance journalists is to sustain and encourage the 
companies in the course which their best interests require, and I therefore 
conclude that the influence of journalism should be thrown in favor of 
conservatism. 








—John T. Dale, for many years a prominent agent in Illinois, has re- 
moved to Omaha, and will take the road for the Orient of Hartford. Mr. 
Dale knows the insurance business from A to Z, and the Orient is to be 









MERE MENTION. 


—Peter White, a veteran agent of Marquette, Mich., was in Chicago 
last week, placing some of his large lines. 

—We have received a copy of the New York Insurance Report (Part I., 
fire and marine), bound in cloth, and would duly acknowledge the same. 


—The Indiana House has passed a bill compelling foreign (other State) . 
insurance companies to pay judgments against them in sixty days, with 
an additional penalty of ten per cent for each thirty days thereafter. 


—David Beveridge, formerly the general agent of the Niagara at 
Chicago, well known to underwriters and a very genial and polished 
gentleman, has been appointed manager of the St. Paul (Minn.) Compact. 


—We have received The Post-Magazine Almanack for 1885, which con- 
tains the usual amount of interesting matter for purposes of reference. 
The Almanack, as an annual, sells for a remarkably cheap price, six 
pence. 

—Henry Gawtry, an insurance agent at 243 Broadway, New York city, 
died on Tuesday of last week, after a long illness, in his fifty-fifth year. 
Mr. Gawtry resided at 37 East Thirtieth street, and was well known among 
business men. 

—W. H. Gillespie has resigned the secretaryship of the Ohio Insurance 
Company of Dayton. In his twenty years’ service the company has paid 
in dividends to stockholders $245,250, in losses more than $500,000, and 
commissions and expenses about $400,000, 

—‘‘I have not felt safe,” said the architect of a building recently 
burned, ‘‘since I learned that the elevator weights were run in wooden 
guides, The underwriters should work for the passage of a law abolish- 
ing their use. They are dangerous wherever used.” 


—The statistics show that, on an average, one and a half hotels are 
burned in this country every day. In November, when the summer hotels 
were being prepared for the winter, the average ran up to one and three- 
quarters per day. It is safe to say that the insurance companies paid for 
every one of them their full value, if not more. 

—Chief Swenie, in talking of the fire in the Grannis Building, Chicago, 
casually mentioned the fact that something like 2,000,000 gallons of water 
were pumped into the building by his engines. This quantity of water 
would fill a tank about sixty-five feet wide, long and high, so that if the 
Grannis Building had been water-tight it would have been filled about to 
the fourth floor. 

—Among the occupants of the Grannis Building, Chicago, which was 
completely gutted by fire last week, were a number of insurance offices, 
including the Vermont Life Insurance Company, the National Life of 
Vermont, Roberts & Paulson, general agents of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, H. S. Vail, the well-known actuary, the Penn Mutual Life, the Con- 
tinental Life of Hartford, the Douglas Life Association and Mervin 
Tabor, a well-known life agent. 

—At the second annual meeting of the Uptown Fire Insurance Under- 
writers Association of New York city last Friday, the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: M. Parpart, president; W. J. Roberts, 
vice-president ; J. J. Searing, Jr., secretary ; Adolf Schreiber, treasurer, 
An executive board was also elected consisting of A. Haubold, C. A. 
Schermerhorn, A. Lomler, H. G. Gordan, L. W. Fuller, C, Forbes, C, J. 
Rose, P. C. Rolli and M. Eschwege. 

—During the progress of the fire in the Grannis Building, Chicago, 
last Thursday, William E. Paulson, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, returned to his office on the second 
floor in order to save some valuable papers. This act nearly cost him his 
life. After gathering up his papers he started for the stairway, but found 
his egress cut off by the tongues of flame which darted in every direction. 
He sprang back into his office and closed the door. Raising the window 
he called for help, and was assisted down a ladder by two firemen. 


—A contemporary attributes the late lumber fires at Cleveland to an 
organized effort of the Socialistic League of Chicago. It is stated that a 
man known to be connected with the socialists was shadowed, and “ at last 
seen to enter a drug store, write out a prescription, take the article and 
leave. The detective obtained a copy, had it made up, the result being a 
colorless mixture, which, upon being applied toa paper and some lum- 





congratulated on securing his services. 





ber, left no stain, but in half an hour began to blaze. Conclusions were 
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at once drawn from this. He could sprinkle the mixture over the lumber 
and be a mile away before the blaze would break out.” It is said that 
this fellow was closely watched in the hope of detecting him in the act, 
but, evidently becoming alarmed, he left the city, after which time there 
was no further trouble; but he succeeded in making it red-hot for the good 
people of Cleveland, and exciting an amazing degree of curiosity and 
alarm during his brief stay. 


—A paragraph is going the rounds to the effect that an Eastern insur- 
ance company refuses to insure houses in which are kept fish globes or 
water bottles that are perfectly spherical. The company claims that dur- 
ing the coldest portion of the winter three fires were started in parlors 
where these articles were in such a position as to receive the direct rays 
of the sun through plate glass windows. It is said there is no danger if 
the vessels are oval or slightly flattened. It is not credible that an insur- 
ance company would refuse a premium because of an objection so easily 
removed. 


—The Fidelity and Casualty Company is having its annual trouble with 
the Ohio Insurance Department in the effort to have its license renewed 
for the current year. The fact that the same difficulties have been en- 
countered in previous years, and the company has prevailed in the right 
each time, was sufficient to allay any uneasiness with those interested in 
the operations of the Fidelity and Casualty in that State. As we go to 
press, it is learned that the company has obtained its license to do busi- 
ness in Ohio for another year, notwithstanding certain efforts to prevent 
the company operating there. 


—All tempters of weak mankind change their methods and forms from 
time to time so as to more easily achieve their purposes. The framers of 
the valued policy bills introduced in the various States periodically, do 
not hold to an iron-clad form, but in specious language vary the phrase- 
ology so as to catch the votes of country gudgeons. Following is the bill 
introduced in the Minnesota legislature ; ‘‘ Whenever any policy of insur- 
ance shall be written to insure real property, and the property insured 
shall be wholly destroyed without criminal fault on the part of the in- 
sured or his assigns, the amount of the insurance written in such policy 
shall be taken conclusively to be the value of the property when insured, 
and the true amount of loss and measure of damages when destroyed.” 


—Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth .of property was 
destroyed by fire at Lynn on Tuesday, February 17, A great shoe factory 
belonging to C. A. Coffin & Co. and other property was burned, the fire 
starting by an explosion on the third floor of the factory about a quarter 
to ten in the evening. A general alarm was sent out as quickly as pos- 
sible, but before a drop of water could be turned on the whole building 
was burning fiercely. The flames were fanned by a gale, with the ther- 
mometer below zero. Saving the factory was not attempted, for the 
flames soon threatened the surrounding property. A two-story wooden 
building on the same avenue was soon destroyed. A building in the rear 
was also burned. In this situation several million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was in danger, and requests for aid were sent to Salem and other 
places. Fully 300 hands were thrown out of employment. 


—At Worcester on February 14, the jury in the case of Jonathan R. 
Haskell of Fitchburg, Mass., charged with burning his shop in that city 
on June 22, 1882, to secure the insurance, returned a verdict of guilty. 
The case was first heard at the August term, in 1882, before Judge Al- 
drich, and the verdict of guilty was rendered, but this was subsequently 
set aside and a new trial granted. The second trial was in October, 1884, 
and the jury disagreed, and the case came up again at the present term. 
There were twenty-eight witnesses on each side, The court held a special 
session to receive the verdict, and Judge Staples ordered the clerk to 
continue the case isi, and instructed that the defendant be allowed five 
days in which to file exceptions, It is the intention of counsel to file a 
motion for a new trial. The court then adjourned sine die. 


—A Rochester correspondent of The Fireman’s Journal intimates that 
incendiaries are causing a large number of fires in that city, and hints 
that proper vigilance on the part of the fire marshal would result in the 
detection of some of them. He also shows that it is not always safe for a 
community to rely exclusively on hydrant pressure for a water supply for 


weakened because citizens allowed the water to run in their houses to 
prevent their pipes freezing during the cold snap. There is no way to 
discover this except by frequent testing of the hydrants, and increasing 
the pressure at the pump-house as circumstances require. Rochester has 
several steam fire engines, kept in reserve for emergencies, but the cor. 
respondent says that, according to common report, they are not ina 
serviceable condition. This, if true, is not creditable to the usually vigi. 
lant heads of the fire department. Wherever there is a hydrant pressure 
water supply, steamers should be held in readiness for duty in case of any 
failure on the part of the water-works. Too many instances have occur. 
red where the trust reposed in hydrant streams proved a costly matter to 
the citizens. Good, serviceable steamers constitute the most trustworthy 
fire extinguishing appliances that have yet been produced, and they can. 
not be discarded with safety. 


—A verdict in favor of Mrs. Christina Wagner for $840 was given 
Friday in her suit to recover the sum alleged to be due her on her hus. 
band’s life policy of $2000 in the St. Lawrence Life Association (co-opera. 
tive). This and other “mutual benefit” insurance associations in which Mr, 
Wagner had secured $27,000 insurance refused to pay the sum, on the 
grouud that Mr. Wagner had been a sufferer from chronic rheumatism 
and had been given to excessive drinking. The bulk of his insurance 
was taken in June last, and he died of acute cerebro spinal meningitis on 
July 2, after three days’ illness. Regarding the alleged signatures of 
Wagner’s name tothe application for membership on June 26, Judge 
Ingraham, in his charge to the jury, called attention to the marked differ. 
ence between Wagner's signature on previous documents, where the 
hand appeared that of a man used to writing, not that on the St. Lawrence 
application. He told the jury also that this was not a contest between a 
widow and a wealthy corporation, but between her and the members of an 
association of which Mr. Wagner had been a member. The jury was out 
about an hour. 


—A contributor to The Cincinnati Price Current states that he has on 
his library table a paper weight made of four glass globes fastened to- 
gether so that, turn them as you may, three rest upon the table and one 
rests above the others. Not long ago the sun, shining through a southern 
window and this upper globe, set fire to the papers upon the table. One 
of the family coming into the library promptly extinguished the incipient 
fire. Had no person entered the library until an hour later, the probabili- 
ties are that they would have found an active fire. That paper weight has 
been removed from that table. This is almost as bad as the case of the 
young lady who wore a comb decorated with small crystals of glass to 
hold up her back hair. One day, being out in the sun, she suddenly 
found her head in a blaze, and was only saved from a horrible death by 
courageously tearing off her hair and throwing it into the gutter. It is 
supposed that the rays of the sun, penetrating the glass globes on the 
comb, communicated fire to the lady’s chignon. Still it may have been 
the hair that took fire spontaneously, for it was what is called “ Skaneateles 
hair”—way beyond Auburn—in short, fiery red. It cost the damsel five 
dollars and a half to repair damages, and there was no insurance and no 
salvage.— Zhe Fireman's Fournal, 


—The Attorney-General and the Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts have had their lives insured without their consent in the Metropoli- 
tan Life through certain agents. Commissioner Tarbox has been looking 
up the matter, and discovers that grave-yard insurance has been applied to 
him ; the enemy has walked into the camp and attempted to capture the 
general. Inquiry at the home office of the company in New York brought 
the whole facts to light, from which it appears that in 1883 an agent of the 
company in Lawrence insured Attorney-General Sherman and Commis- 
sioner Tarbox for $240 each, at a weekly premium of twenty-five cents. 
The policies were made payable to “ Duncan Wood, friend,” and the com- 
pany’s medical examiner, one Dr. Magee, certified that he had made a per- 
sonal examination in these cases, and passed them as sound lives, The 
fact is that neither of these gentlemen desired, applied for, or was ex- 
amined for this insurance. The company discovered the fraud, had di- 
rected the policies canceled, removed its agent and discharged its medi- 
cal examiner, the said Dr. Magee. Now Mr. Wood wants the premiums 
he paid on these policies refunded, and Dr. Magee demands some $70 of 
the company for services as medical examiner, and, as a part of this 
amount is for these very examinations, the company declines to accede to 





fire extinguishment. At a recent fire in that city, the pressure was greatly 





his demands, 






